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The Goodwin Plan 


In response to the many inquiries recently received 
with reference to the origin and merits of the so-called 
“Goodwin Plan” the following results of a careful ex- 
amination of the money-raising proposal promulgated by 
the Goodwin Corporation are made available to the read- 
ers of our SERVICE. 

The Goodwin Corporation, housed in the Mather 
Tower, Chicago, is, according to its own publicity mate- 
rial, “‘a business concern, the primary purpose of which 
is to create a revitalized, interested consumer audience 
parallel to the readership of newspapers, in order that 
manufacturers who engage us and our sales stimulative 
field force may be able to advertise effectively and sell 
their wares profitably. The consumer audience is planned 
to be contacted, organized and interested by local point- 
of-contact workers, who have been and are being selected 
from the societies of the churches because this source 
provides persons of excellent character and reliability. 
These workers will be compensated on a commission basis 
for the sales which they bring about among the house- 
wives of their communities and, under the GOODWIN 
PLAN, the workers MAY? assign their earnings to 
their church or division of their church.” 

THE PLAN 

The details of the plan are simple. The local church, 
or its woman’s society or other church organization is to 
appoint as “broadcasters” a number of women—as far 
as possible one for every ten families, after adding to 
the number within the church membership an equal num- 
ber of families from the general community. Each of 
these “broadcasters” personally signs an agreement “to 
cooperate with and aid the GOODWIN PLAN ex- 
clusively and to refrain from any connections with any 
similar work or plan for the period of thirty-six (36) 
months from date hereof.” It is her duty to secure the 
pledges of ten housewives “to accept and sign the Good- 
win Church Loyalty Purchase List from which to pur- 
chase such articles and products as they are willing to 
purchase”; to collect, sort, tabulate and forward express 
collect to the Corporation once each month the “evidences 
of sale” specified by the Corporation and saved by such 
housewives. In return the Corporation will forward its 
check for 2 per cent of the total purchase price repre- 
sented by such “evidences of sale.” 

The “broadcaster’s” contract reserves to the purchaser 
and to the “broadcaster” the right to “cross off” such 
articles on the list as they do not wish included in the 


* Capitals theirs. 


pledge, and continues, “But,? it will be our effort to 
have the housewife leave thereon as many products as 
possible.” The list will include all types of retail goods, 
groceries, drugs, automotive supplies, wearing apparel 
and miscellaneous household and other equipment. The 
list has not yet been compiled. The manufacturers will 
be approached after the market is assured and the 
‘broadcasters’ contracts have been signed. 


The manufacturer listed by the Corporation agrees to 
pay the two per cent on proved sales to the “Goodwin 
Plan field-force” and 1% per cent on the total proved 
sales to the Goodwin Corporation, and, furthermore, to 
spend three per cent of the wholesale value of such 
sales in a given area in newspaper or other space adver- 
tising in that area. 


The value of the plan to the manufacturer lies princi- 
pally in the fact that only one brand in any line of goods 
is admitted to the list. Also, if the plan succeeds it should 
allow of a considerable reduction in his independent sales 
force. 


The plan has been widely recommended on the basis 
of the Corporation’s pledge that no products shall ap- 
pear on the list unless the manufacturers are “committed 
to the upholding” of four “Great Social Principles.” The 
Corporation states that it will require the manufacturers 

“1, PAY A LIVING WAGE in accordance with the 
concepts of the present era and as are advocated by 
eminent thinkers. By a living wage is understood not 
merely enough to enable men to survive physically, but 
such a wage as shall permit them to live with a degree 
of decency and comfort and at the same time may enable 
them to make provision for sickness, education, disa- 
bility, unemployment and old age. This wage shall be 
not lower than that established as a minimum by the 
Federal Government for the various occupations in in- 
dustry. Further, as heretofore stated, this basic wage 
shall be subject to a RETROACTIVE UPWARD RE- 
VISION, in that proportion as will be determined by our- 
selves and by our advisors . . . but which percentage 
shall be determined and be set before we contract with 
manufacturers . . . and which percentage will go into 
retroactive effect AFTER the operation of the GOOD- 
WIN PLAN for one year on the basis of the profits 
which may be brought about through increased sales, pro- 
duced by the GOODWIN PLAN field-force, and this 
principle shall prevail for the period of the contract. 


Italics theirs. 
* Capitals and italics in the following quotations theirs. 
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“2. PROVIDE REASONABLE WORKING 
HOURS FOR LABOR as will provide sufficient leisure 
for spiritual, educational and cultural opportunities; to 
conform, in times of emergency, to those hours estab- 
lished by the Federal Government, but in no case to ex- 
ceed an 8-hour day and a 6-day week. 

“3. PROVIDE DECENT WORKING CONDI- 
TIONS FOR EMPLOYES, especially as may relate to 
sanitation, light and ventilation, safety devices, protec- 
tion against occupational diseases, injuries and mortality. 

“4, ABSTAIN FROM EMPLOYING CHILD 
LABOR meaning an agreement to employ no person un- 
der sixteen years of age in any manufacturing or 
mechanical process (even after present Federal emer- 
gency insistences may have passed) except that persons 
between fourteen and sixteen may be employed in other 
types of work for a period not to exceed three hours per 
day, and those hours between 7 A.M. and 7 P.M., in such 
work as shall not interfere with hours of day school. 

“5. WORK TOWARD SECURITY AND PERMA- 
NENCY OF EMPLOYMENT meaning to agree to 
work toward the attainment of security and continuity 
of employment for workers, along the lines which have 
been worked out by certain leading manufacturers.” 

Nothing appears here about a written agreement. The 
guarantee stressed is that of “insistences.” Thus, “the 
Goodwin Corporation will impress such insistences upon 
manufacturers in the terms of its reserved rights not to 
accept the sales-stimulating responsibility of any product 
of and not to avail the potential sales-energy of the 
GOODWIN PLAN field force to any manufacturer who 
does not likewise clearly comprehend his responsibility 
to AID IN SUPPORTING THE MASS PURCHAS- 
ING POWER from the additional NEW PROFITS 
THAT MAY COME FROM ADDITIONAL NEW 
SALES through the efforts of the GOODWIN PLAN 
field force.” And further: 

“HENCE, TO AID IN ACTUALIZING THOSE 
PRINCIPLES . . . WE PROPOSE: To set up a 
SOCIAL JUSTICE COMMITTEE composed of one 
representative each of Protestant, Catholic and Jewish de- 
nomination from within our own organization, whose duty 
it shall be to see that the PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL 
JUSTICE enunciated here are understood, and accorded 
with in principle, by those manufacturers before we offer 
them the sales stimulating service of the GOODWIN 
PLAN; and to investigate and to endeavor to adjust 
any charges of violation in these principles in any such 
manufacturing establishment; and in the event of failing 
to adjust the matter, it shall be referred to an Arbitra- 
tion Committee of three to be selected one by the Good- 
win Corporation, one by the manufacturer and the third 
by these two; which Committee shall consider the com- 
plaints made and the decision of this Arbitration Com- 
mittee to be final in all matters pertaining to the alleged 
violation of these principles; and in the event that a 
manufacturer refuses or fails to correct and adjust such 
offenses within a period of six months, the Goodwin 
Corporation may cancel its contract with said manufac- 
turer in accordance with provisions to this effect, which 
shall be incorporated in the contract with said manu- 
facturers. 

“It is understood that the Goodwin Corporation shall 
have the right to review the records of manufacturers 
who may be availed the Goodwin Plan field force, to 
determine the manner in which they have carried out the 
provisions in Paragraph 1, with respect to sharing addi- 
tional new profits with their employes and to cancel the 


contract of any manufacturer who fails or refuses to 
carry out the mutually agreed upon provision. 

“GOOD FAITH AND MUTUAL CONFIDENCE, 
THE BASIS. As adherence to lofty ideals and decent 
practices depends on voluntary support, based on mutual 
confidence, (rather than enforcement by law) the Good- 
win Corporation has adopted the above principles in good 
faith and expresses the belief that all manufacturers 
whose products may be listed under the GOODWIN 
PLAN, will WILLINGLY carry them out in the same 
sincere spirit.” 

According to an advertisement in the Editor and Pub- 
lisher, (New York) a country-wide canvass of the 
churches has been made by over 800 employed organizers, 
many of them ministers previously unemployed, 148,000 
“broadcasters” or “field-sales-stimulators” have been 
“hired,” and it was stated on December 16 that 250,000 
local agents representing church women’s societies would 
probably have been signed up by December 31. The num- 
ber of locally employed organizers has now increased to 


1,200 and the broadcasters to 206,000. 


CRITICISMS OF THE PLAN 


The plan has been widely criticized, the objections fall- 
ing into two classes—those dealing with its material and 
ethical effects and those dealing with its divergence in 
spirit from the genius of the church’s service in the world. 


Practical and Ethical Considerations 


The most outstanding objection under the former head- 
ing voiced in the religious press is concerned with the 
ditticulty of really implementing the promise that the 
principles of social justice shall be put into effect. The 
proposed “review of the records of manufacturers,” it 
is urged, will appear sufficient only to the very naive 
among those who desire to see the Social Ideals of the 
Churches in effective operation. Critics of the plan ask 
whether it is possible tor the Contpany really to carry 
out the proposal to authenticate working conditions, hours 
and wages. It is suggested that such a program would 
be out of the question for one private business agency. 
The machinery for enforcement appears altogether in- 
adequate. .\ committee of three members of the Corpora- 
tion is to deal with this matter of investigation and only 
those cases which it fails to adjust—i.e. where the Good- 
win Company and the manufacturer come into conflict— 
need come before the Arbitration Committee. There is 
no assurance that cases involving other than financial in- 
terests will reach the arbitrators. Furthermore, the Arbi- 
tration Committee is composed of persons chosen by the 
Corporation and the manufacturer—the consumer not 
necessarily, represented nor the church. Two questions 
inevitably arise. Can any amount of good intention in 
such matters take the place of an efficient set up? Is 
the church willing to depute its responsibility toward 
producers and consumers to a self-constituted commer- 
cial agency having a heavy financial stake in the success 
of the scheme? 

More specifically, the omission of any reference in the 
social standards to labor organization and collective deal- 
ing between management and workers leaves the plan 
without any effectual implementation. Without the cor- 
rectives afforded to industrial management through nego- 
tiation between functional groups as a matter of recog- 
nized right, effectual guarantees of social justice are lack- 
ing. This is hardly a matter of opinion: it is established 
by long experience. 
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A most important criticism deals with the artificial ad- 
vantage offered to one manufacturer by the inclusion of 
one brand only on the “Church Loyalty List.” On the 
face of the plan, the Corporation and the churches profit 
at the cost of the rejected manufacturers—most of whom, 
it may be assumed, hold membership in some church, 
The question is asked: Is the church willing to become 
party to a scheme which arbitrarily discriminates to the 
detriment of many of its own membership who may be 
just as deserving, or more deserving than the one chosen ? 
The possible disruptive effect of such activity in a local 
church where an independent manufacturer whose 
products are not listed holds membership will be evident 
to anyone familiar with the life of the churches. On 
this point The Congregationalist (Boston) for December 
28 remarks editorially, “we believe that any form of 
special privilege or favoritism accorded to certain busi- 
ness institutions in return for some commission returned 
to church organizations or church members, as such, is 
utterly inconsistent with the character of the church as a 
spiritual institution that ought to be concerned only for 
the glory of God and the salvation and welfare of men, 
without distinction. We believe, moreover, that this is 
true regardless of the extent of the financial benefit that 
might be obtained. In fact, the larger the possible re- 
turn, the more serious, it seems to us, is the temptation 
and the likelihood of ultimately disastrous results.” Let- 
ters to the Christian Century (Chicago) protest as fol- 
lows: “Many of these other industries, by virtue of 
the operation of NRA codes and the tendencies of the 
times, may maintain equally as high standard of social 
justice as the single industry that secures admission to 
your exclusive list.” “It would constitute a practical 
boycott, for, of necessity, in offering one manufacturer’s 
goods for promotion, there is an organized discrimina- 
tion against all other manufacturers of the same product. 
This seems to me a vital objection, not only upon ethical 
grounds but upon the grounds of expediency from the 
standpoint of the church. . . .” 

Furthermore, one critic asks, of the many manufac- 
turers who may qualify and who are willing to pay the 
moderate cost announced for the service to be rendered, 
who is chosen and on what basis will that selection be 
made? 

There appears to be nothing inherent in the plan to 
prevent its spread to organizations other than church 
bodies in whose support community enthusiasm can be 
enlisted and who might have less concern over the ad- 
vertised “social justice” phase of the enterprise. 

The objection is raised, also, that the consumer is 
inadequately protected by the assurance that all listed 
articles will be “quality” products—“of representative 
and standard quality.” “Does that mean anything?” asks 
a writer in The Churchman (New York) for January 1, 
“Has Mr. Goodwin invested part of the money he has 
raised by a $200,000 stock issue in testing laboratories 
which will rigorously exclude from the recommended 
list all products that do not measure up? It does not 
so appear on his financial statement. Has he persuaded 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards to release privately to 
him the information in its files concerning the quality of 
various consumers’ goods which it has so jealously witi- 
held from the general public? He does not claim that. 
Has he made an arrangement with Consumers Research, 
Inc., to recommend only the articles that that non-profit 
organization has certified to its subscribers?” 


It appears that the Corporation secures an immense 
and, for a time at least, enthusiastic sales force, with 
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these two unusual psychological reinforcements: the re- 
ligious devotion of the agent to the work of the church, 
and the weight of personal friendships and influence. 
And this is secured at a negligible cost to the Corpora- 
tion and a very small cost to the producer. A salesman 
would receive commission on the entire order placed by 
a dealer whom he “sold.” The women sellers—and the 
church—will receive commission only on that portion of 
the dealer’s order for which they possess tokens. While 
the churches will profit by only two per cent on the value 
represented by the tokens turned in—the visible results 
of their work, the manufacturers concerned well know 
that the indirect results of such sales campaigns are large. 
For instance, small dealers change the brand they carry 
in response to a demand from a number of patrons, thus 
turning over all their customers to that product’s manu- 
facturer. It is further pointed out that since three per 
cent of the manufacturer’s wholesale volume of business 
in a given area resulting from the plan is to be paid out 
in advertising in that area, the Corporation gets not only 
its sales force but also its advertising free; and its income 
is, in effect, derived from the exclusion of competitors— 
worthy and unworthy alike. The Christian Century of 
November 22 commented that “not even the ‘good old 
days’ of the Standard Oil monopoly through rebates to 
the railroads affords an adequate parallel. For that in- 
volved one commodity only, while this involves hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of commodities.” 

Concerning the attitude of the press The Christian 
Century asks “now, how does it come that the newspapers 
have seen this thing grow under their alert reporters’ 
noses without a single stickful of news-story or discus- 
sion appearing in their pages?” In its issue of December 
27 a circular sent out to the advertising agencies is quoted : 

“Mr. Publisher—Please note: we do not ask from you 
or your paper, one single, solitary service, commitment 
or aid—even though the Goodwin Plan aspires to build 
unprecedented advertising revenues for you and other 
newspapers. . . . This booklet has been sent to you 
that you may have a clear understanding of the purposes 
of the Plan, because we feel that when you understand 
its objective, it will deserve your GOOD WILL. All 
that we ask then, is that you stand by, ready to receive 
orders for space from the advertising agencies of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of America, whom we expect to list 
under the Goodwin Plan, after we create the appropria- 
tions and organize a receptive buyers’ market.” 

The Christian Century thinks that this appeal explains 
the silence of the public press concerning the whole en- 
terprise. [This Department made several unsuccessful 
attempts to get information concerning the enterprise 
during the summer and early fall. Only comparatively 
recently have we found material available-—The Editor. | 

One minister has put forward in defense of the plan 
that it has employed a large number of unemployed min- 
isters. It is doubtful if many of the profession would 
tare to defend the plan on this basis but it is, perhaps, 
relevant to point out that the net result of the plan, if 
it should succeed, might be to eliminate more workers— 
the employes of manufacturers who seek ineffectually to 
compete with the Goodwin Plan—than the number given 
employment, even of a temporary sort. 

Considerations Affecting the Church as an Institution 

Beyond those considerations of fair treatment and 
equity mentioned in the foregoing is that of the church’s 
own ideal of its work and worth in the life of its own 
people and the world at large. Many Christians see in 
the suggestion a dangerous spiritual retrogression. For 
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the last thirty years the conscience of the churches has 
been growing increasingly sensitive in the matter of 
money raising methods. Many leaders see in such 
schemes a capitulation under economic pressure to in- 
fluences which are at war with its highest ideals. One 
correspondent writes to The Christian Century (Decem- 
ber 20), “If the churches are doing worth while work, 
and if they are worth maintaining, it would seem this 
could be done more directly and by less questionable 
means.” The committees on Public Affairs and on Co- 
operation of the Des Moines Ministerial Association in 
a circular letter to the association’s members said: “If, 
and when, the rank and file of our church people place 
finance upon that level of Christian vision and devotion 
which personal stewardship and scriptural guidance 
would establish, such partnership with outside interests 
and such alliance with commercial promotions would not 
be needed or welcomed.” 

Such questions as these are being asked: Is the church 
willing to become a pensioner of business? Are the 
vicissitudes of the market to be allowed to bear directly 
on the church budget? To thus influence its program? 
The Congregationalist says, “We believe that both the 
conscience and the good sense of our churches in general 
will be against the exploitation of the churches for this 
or any similar plan, and that the resolutions recorded 
elsewhere in this paper, and the protests which have come 
to us from individuals express what will be the more 
common reaction in our fellowship.” The following ex- 
cerpts are taken from the resolutions just referred to: 

‘We disapprove of the Goodwin Plan now being pro- 
moted among Congregational churches because: 

“1, Through church channels a privileged class of 
business is sponsored and developed regardless of merit 
or of community welfare. 

“2. It asks people to buy—for the financial gain of the 
local church—brands of goods as yet unnamed. 

“3. It makes the church participate in another scheme 
motivated by private profit. 

“4. It will surely commercialize the life of the church.” 

(New England Regional Committee on Social Rela- 
tions, at Boston, December 4, 1933.) 

“The Goodwin Plan particularly would result in or- 
ganizing the church into a huge buying trust and thus 
work unfair discrimination against many reputable busi- 
ness concerns. It commits the church to participation 
in a scheme of promotion over the methods of which 
the church can have no control. It would serve to make 
a part of the church’s financial support to come from a 
sales tax voluntarily paid by large manufacturers. We 
feel that the church was never organized to promote 
business enterprises, and any gain which comes from as- 
sociation with such schemes in the end distracts from 
the spiritual task of the church.” (Ministerial Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, December 4, 1933.) 

The Christian Century (non-denominational), the New 
York Christian Advocate and the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate and Zion’s Herald (Methodist Episcopal), The 
Living Church and The Witness (Episcopalian), The 
Christian Register (Unitarian), The Congregationalis!, 
The Reformed Church Messenger, and The Presbyterian 
Advance, and other religious journals have opposed the 
plan editorially on various grounds. The main objection 
is that it exploits the church for commercial purposes 
and commercializes religion. 

The draft of the above statement was submitted to the 
Goodwin Corporation and their notations, made on the 


manuscript, have been taken account of. However, the 
Corporation submits a further statement of its case with 
reference to certain controversial points. These matters 
will be dealt with in next week’s issue of INFORMATION 
SERVICE. 


Financial Ethics of the Churches 


Church Management (Cleveland, O.) for December 
carries an article by the editor, William H. Leach, en- 
titled “What the Depression is Doing to the Churches.” 
It gives startling evidence of the ethical danger inherent 
in the life of a religious institution in which a “para- 
mount” cause is made to justify the means that seem 
to be necessary in order to raise the budget. 

Of the clash “between ethics and real self-preservation” 
brought out sharply by the depression, Mr. Leach says, 
“In nearly every fight with which I am familiar self- 
preservation has won.” Moreover “an actual dishonesty 
in the handling of money” has been revealed in many 
churches. 

The churches of America have mortgage indebted- 
ness amounting to a “stupendous” sum. ‘There are hun- 
dreds of churches which will never be able to meet the 
indebtedness which they have permitted themselves to 
accumulate.” Some churches try to escape the final pay- 
ment by settling through bonding companies or through 
other means at a loss to investors, by securing concessions 
from banks, by the new practice of “offsetting.” But 
“most of them are worrying along,” with “an accumula- 
tion of unpaid interest and principal charges and little 
prospect of meeting them in the near future. They will 
probably be debts . . . passed along to the next church 
generation.” The discussion leads one to question to what 
extent the next generation will accept the organization 
obligations bequeathed to it in all fields of life. 

The January issue of Church Management carries a 
second instalment of the article dealing with the morale 
of the church, social and spiritual. . 

The church suffers from “the breakdown of the whole 
success philosophy of life,” on which the church was “as 
thoroughly sold as was business,” and from “the col- 
lapse of men whom the churches trusted.” “Its seculari- 
zation has been pretty complete. It will require a stiff 
struggle for the church to regain the confidence of the 
public.” 

A sign of spiritual vitality is seen in “a recovery of 
voluntary participation in church activities.” Profession- 
alization of the work of the church has been halted by 
the economic curb and “if professional workers come 
back . . . some method should be found of sustaining 
this non-professional interest.” 

“There is much evidence of a quest for religious expe- 
rience outside the church.” Ministers “are preaching 
more and more to meet the difficulties of the human soul,” 
and many of them, remembering the war “when the 
church was 100 per cent pro government . . . will resist 
all efforts to make their churches merely a cog in the 
governmental machinery.” 

The writer looks for “several years of religious apathy” 
and possibly “near collapse,” but “underneath there are 
forces at work . . . which will continue to create spiri- 
tual interest and religious dynamics,” and will give new 
life to the organized church. 


NOTE: A binder for INForMaTION SERVICE will be 
supplied by this Department, price 25 cents. Please state 
whether 1933 or 1934 imprint is desired, 
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